CHAPTER X

FEEE TRADE

ONE of the least edifying features of modern contro-
versy, and particularly of political and economic con-
troversy, is the habit of appealing to precedents and
authorities which, if honestly cited, would militate
against the opinions of the controversialist. No
great writer has suffered more of late years from
this species of misrepresentation than Adam Smith;
yet his contemporaries and immediate successors both
in England and abroad perfectly understood his drift.
When Pitt and Shelburne declared themselves disciples
of Smith, they thereby declared themselves free
traders, and Pitt's commercial policy from 1784 to
1794 was simply an attempt to carry out Smith's
views. Resolute retrenchment, customs' reform, the
commercial treaty with France, reduction of debt, were
all projected under the inspiration and countenance of
Mr. Commissioner Smith,

Nor did the English economists, from Eicardo to
MQl, ever suggest that Adam Smith had doubts about
the main doctrine of his book. In France and Germany
his opinions were eagerly embraced. To translate, in-
terpret, and systematise the Wealth of Nations was the
main function of continental economists in the early
years of the nineteenth century; and its influence was
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